NOBEL

" The distinguished advocate for gun-cotton in England and
chief adviser of the House of Commons on Dynamite matters,
therefore appears to have exaggerated the danger of the latter
substance. Or, if it is so highly dangerous as he reports it to be, it is
certainly a wonderful' run of luck' to have had no accident on such
large quantities. And if gun-cotton is as safe as he mentions, why
is it that a comparatively trifling consumption of that material
has given rise (in Austria and elsewhere) to numerous and serious
accidents/'

After explaining the cause of most accidents in the use of dyna-
mite Nobel's letter continued: " It cannot be expected that an
explosive substance should come into general use without waste of
life. A simple reference to statistics will show, that the use of
fire-arms for play is productive of incomparably more accidents
than this substance, which is a great and valuable agent, for the
development of our mineral wealth."

Nobel concluded by pointing out how exaggerated were popular
notions regarding the effects of dynamite explosions at a distance,
even where large quantities were concerned, and that ordinary
gunpowder, having a greater power of scattering fragments, as
for instance when blowing up buildings, was really much more
dangerous in this respect*

His representations do not seem to have been without effect, for
permits for the use of dynamite were granted much more readily
afterwards.*

At this time Nobel was negotiating with various parties for the
sale of his English Patents and the erection of a dynamite factory
in the British Isles. Having succeeded in interesting a number of
Scottish financiers in the matter, he came to an agreement with
John Downie at Glasgow in 1871 for the sale of his patents to a new
company with its headquarters at Glasgow, which was called the

* Sec also Appendix X.
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